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JUNE MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, the first Vice-President, Mr. Warren, occupied the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian called attention to a gift from Miss Albertina 
von Arnim, of Brookline, of more than four hundred volumes 
on Napoleon. This collection was made by her father, the late 
Theodore Frederick von Arnim, while preparing his critical 
study of Ligny and Waterloo, the manuscript of which Miss 
von Arnim had already given to the Society. 1 Also, the pur- 
chase of a collection of more than five hundred and fifty English 
tracts of the eighteenth century, political and historical, chiefly 
relating to English and American affairs; and the deposit, by 
Mrs. Robert Hale Bancroft, of Beverly, of a copy of Rev. John 
Hale's Modest Inquiry Into the Nature of Witchcraft, Boston, 
. 1702. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: 

From Miss Albertina von Arnim, six large framed photographs 
of the Crown Prince, Friedrich Wilhelm, Bismarck, von Moltke, 
" der Grosse Kurfiirst," Friedrich de Grosse, and the crowning of Wil- 
helm I as Emperor of Germany at Versailles January 18, 1871. 

From Mr. George L. Shepley, of Providence, a photograph of a 
plan of Boston and neighborhood cut on the powder horn by Jesse 
Starr. 2 

From Mrs. George Arthur Milton, of Waltham, a signed woodcut 
of the interior of Faneuil Hall, in 1888, by G. E. Johnson. 

From Dr. J. Collins Warren, a photograph in 1863, of John El- 
bridge Hudson (H. C. 1862); and an engraving of Henry Barnard, 
by H. W. Smith. 

From Miss Mary Elizabeth Saunders, of Cambridge, two en- 
gravings: one of Franklin, by Michele Pekenino after a miniature 

1 Page 140, supra. 2 p age $$4j in f r(lt 
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by Janinet; and the other of John Adams, by James Barton Longacre 
from a painting after Stuart. 

From Mr. Baldwin Coolidge, a photograph of the old house l at 
the corner of Essex and Columbia Streets, said to have been the 
headquarters of Earl Percy, when the British soldiers marched to 
Concord and Lexington on the 19th of April, 1775; and a photo- 
graph of a silhouette of Col. Loammi Baldwin; a medal of Virchow's 
eightieth birthday, one of Dr. Hosack, and electrotype of the Lord 
Baltimore penny, and seventy ancient and modern coins. 

From Mrs. George Dexter, a heliotype of Mr. Dexter, formerly 
Recording Secretary of the Society. 

From Dr. Townsend W. Thorndike, a medal of the Aesculapian 
Club. 

From Mrs. James Goldthwaite Freeman, and Miss Case, a pack 
of Spanish playing cards made in Cadiz, Spain, in 1849. 

From Mr. A. J. Morse, of Northampton, a medal of the Three 
County Fair Association, of Worcester. 

From Mr. John E. Morse, of Hadley, a medal of the Worcester 
Light Infantry, three Rebellion envelopes, and four notes of Bige- 
low, Morse & Company, Marlborough, 1862. 

From Mr. George C. Arnold, of Providence, a twenty-five cent 
scrip issued by White and Hill on the Indian Head Bank, Nashua, 
N. H., October 1, 1862. 

From Mr. Norcross, a photograph taken May, 19 19, of the cap- 
tive balloon used in the Victory Loan drive; a medal of the American 
Fund for the French Wounded; a bronze medal, designed by Boisseau 
in 1915, struck to commemorate the defence of Belgium; a bronze 
badge of the Annual Congress of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, at Detroit, May 18-20, 1919; and two pieces of fractional 
currency, five cents of July 17, 1862, and ten cents of March 3, 1863. 

Dr. Storer stated that the Society acquires by purchase an 
important collection of private scrip issued by corporations in 
Massachusetts in the civil war. Owing to the scarcity, almost 
complete disappearance of specie, even of copper coins, from 
circulation, business firms resorted to this expedient for a cir- 
culating medium. This collection, formed by Mr. Harry A. 
Gray, contains 335 varieties of these rare and ephemeral issues, 
and in a number of cases has the notes printed in sheets, that is, 
before being put in circulation. As a collection it approaches, 
if indeed it does not attain, completeness. The subject will 

1 Drake's Landmarks of Boston (1900), 4io- 
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bear a closer study, for the Society thus acquires what is prob- 
ably the best collection in that particular line. 

The Society has also purchased the collection of Pine Tree 
Coins of Massachusetts-Bay colony, begun some forty years 
ago by Dr. Edward Hall, and increased by accessions from 
other hands. The collection numbers 150 pieces, some of great 
rarity, and is remarkable as well for its size and varieties as for 
the condition of the coins, many of them being "museum speci- 
mens. " * By the acquisition of these two collections and by 
recent large additions to its series of Massachusetts notes, 
colonial and other, the Society now possesses what may with 
confidence be described as by far the largest known collection 
of Massachusetts coins, medals and paper money — colonial, 
state, corporation and private issues. It only remains to cover 
the bills of broken banks of Massachusetts, to obtain the full 
record of a most vital chapter of social and economic history, 
not of Massachusetts alone, but of every State in the Union 
where paper issues have been made. 

Mr. Bowditch deposited, as a loan to the Society by his 
niece, Miss Mary O. Bowditch, bronze casts of the life-mask 
and hands of Abraham Lincoln, the moulds of which were made 
in i860 by Leonard W. Volk, the sculptor, who afterwards 
made a bust and two full-length statues of Lincoln. 

Mr. Volk wrote an article entitled "The Lincoln Life-Mask 
and how it was made" which was published in the Century 
Magazine, December, 1881, from which I make the following 
extracts : 

Mr. Volk met Mr. Lincoln in March, i860, in Chicago and 
made an appointment for him at Volk's studio. Mr. Volk says: 

He sat naturally in the chair when I made the cast, and saw every 
move I made in a mirror opposite, as I put the plaster on without 
interference with his eyesight or his free breathing through the nos- 
trils. It was about an hour before the mould was ready to be re- 
moved, and, being all in one piece, with both ears perfectly taken, it 
clung pretty hard, as the cheek-bones were higher than the jaws at 
the lobe of the ear. He bent his head low and took hold of the mould, 
and gradually worked it off without breaking or injury; it hurt a 

1 Tables of the varieties of Pine Tree coins are in Crosby, Early Coins of Amer- 
ica, 56, 57. 
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little, as a few hairs of the tender temples pulled out with the plaster 
and made his eyes water. 

On Saturday, June 7, i860, Mr. Lincoln received the Com- 
mittee, who had been appointed to notify him of his nomina- 
tion to the Presidency. The next day Mr. Volk went to his 
house in Springfield and gives an account of his interview as 
follows: 

By previous appointment I was to cast Mr. Lincoln's hands 
on the Sunday following this memorable Saturday, at nine a. m. 
I found him ready, but he looked more grave and serious than he 
had appeared on the previous days. I wished him to hold something 
in his right hand, and he looked for a piece of pasteboard, but could 
find none. I told him that a round stick would do as well as anything. 
Thereupon he went to the wood-shed, and I heard the saw go, and 
he soon returned to the dining-room (where I did the work) whittling 
off the end of a piece of broom-handle. I remarked to him that he 
need not whittle off the edges. 

"Oh, well," said he, "I thought I would like to have it nice.' ' 

When I had successfully cast the mould of the right hand, I began 
the left, pausing a few moments to hear Mr. Lincoln tell me about 
a scar on the thumb. 

"You have heard that they call me a rail-splitter, and you saw 
them carrying rails in the procession Saturday evening; well, it is 
true that I did split rails, and one day, while I was sharpening a 
wedge on a log, the ax glanced and nearly took my thumb off, and 
there is the scar, you see." 

The right hand appeared swollen as compared with the left, on ac- 
count of excessive hand-shaking the evening before; this difference 
is distinctly shown in the cast." 

These casts were given by Mr. Truman H. Bartlett to Miss 
Bowditch's father, the late Alfred Bowditch. 

The following is the statement of Mr. Bartlett in regard to 
the casts: 

We owe the existence of the Lincoln Life-Mask to the fact that 
it saved Lincoln from giving Volk more sittings than he could in 
Chicago, and not because Volk regarded Lincoln's face as having 
any special merit. It is difficult to estimate how much he got out 
of it when making the bust, but the faces of the two statues that 
Volk made subsequently show that he did not take advantage of the 
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exceptional qualities of the mask, nor has he left any record that he 
cared for the mask save as a professional enterprise. 

Soon after Volk had completed his statues in 1889 and having no 
further need of the mask, he rented it for a royalty to a Chicago 
plaster moulder to reproduce in various materials. In this way 
many copies were scattered in the West and two copies got to New 
York, where one of these was seen by the late R. W. Gilder, editor 
of the Century Magazine. He became greatly interested and we 
formed a Committee to buy the original copy as well as a duplicate 
in bronze. This scheme included the hands, both in plaster and 
bronze. Thirty- three persons subscribed $1500 and deposited all 
of them in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington under the 
conditions that no copies of any of them should be made until ten 
years had passed. This agreement also included an original mould 
of both mask and hands that Volk had made in Rome in 18 70-1. 

The Institution will, as a favor, sell copies from the original moulds, 
but they are so poorly done by an inferior workman that I refused to 
buy copies. The Institution will not have a new and good mould 
made, so that it is now impossible to get a good copy of either the 
mask or the hands. 

Each one of the thirty-three subscribers retained either a plaster 
copy of the mask or had one cast in bronze. Mr. Drake, the art 
editor of the Century, had a bronze cast made and, at his death-sale 
of art objects, this copy was sold at auction for $181. The Athenaeum 
of Boston owns one of the plaster copies, an extremely poor one. 

I saw the original plaster in VohVs studio in Rome in 1 870-1, 
and was so impressed by it that I asked for a copy. He refused, 
declaring that no one without a copy could make a statue of Lincoln. 
In the early 7o's Volk sent a copy made in Rome to his son in Paris, 
then a pupil of Gerome, the French painter. I learned of it and 
Gerome gave it to me and I had it cast in bronze. This is the origin 
of the one given to Mr. Alfred Bowditch. 

Mr. Bartlett states further that he sold a bronze cast which 
he had had made of the face to Miss Annette P. Rogers and 
that a bronze cast of one of the hands is owned by Richard 
Fuller of Boston. 

Dr. Shattuck presented to the Society a copy of The His- 
tory of the Schuylkill Fishing Company, 1 782-1888. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from Albert J. Beveridge, accepting his election as a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society. 

The Editor reported the following gifts: 
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From the Estate of Samuel Savage Shaw, through Miss Josephine 
MacC. Shaw, a large number of letters, account books, and other 
records from the Shaw family. The nature of this gift is too general 
easily to be summarized in a few words. Beginning with the first 
years of the eighteenth they extend beyond the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and include a number of divisions — Cargill, Mel- 
ville, Thacher and Shaw papers — commercial, legal and family 
documents. The Cargills were merchants in Boston and Bristol, 
England, and Thomas Melville was one of the "Boston Tea Party" 
Indians. Beginning with Oakes Shaw the letters cover each genera- 
tion to the death of Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, to whom the larger 
part of the collection pertains. This gift naturally strengthens 
the Society in Boston and Massachusetts material, containing, for 
example, the papers of the Scotch Charity Box (or Society), which 
existed in Boston in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

From Mrs. Sarah Lucy Loy and Miss Hannah Lois Houghton, 
surviving sisters of Mrs. Clarence J. Blake, a commission, dated 
1728 and signed by Governor Burnet, United States land warrants, 
185 1, sale of a lot in the "German Quincy Homestead Lands" at 
Dedham, and other papers. 

From Mrs. Lidian Emerson Bridge, further papers, foreign and 
American, bearing on the discovery and application of ether by Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson. 

On deposit: By Edward Gray, of Milton, six account books of 
Elisha Story (1 743-1 805) of Boston, Maiden and Marblehead, 
of the years 1766-1779, and 1796-1803; and a ledger, 1778-1805, 
of particular interest for the method of entry during the war period: 
" May, 1780. My accounts are all kept in silver money until April 1, 
1780, then in paper money as it depreciated till May 18, 1780; from 
that time in specie." Also his record of names and ages of persons 
inoculated on two days, November 11 and 12, 1800 — upwards of 
one thousand names. Elisha Story was father of Justice Story. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, of Sheffield, England, was 
elected a Corresponding Member of the Society. 

The Vice-President reported the death of Dean George 
Hodges, a Resident Member. 

Mr. Frothingham spoke on the man and his work in min- 
istry and teaching. 

Mr. Winslow Warren read a paper on 
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Governor Edward Winslow. 

The near approach of the Three Hundredth Anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth increases our interest 
in that important event and our desire to know, so far as the 
paucity of material allows, the influences which affected the 
minds and governed the actions of the Pilgrims. Many books 
have been published concerning them and all travel over what 
is now pretty familiar ground. Prof. Roland G. Usher of St. 
Louis has recently added a new and interesting contribution, 
after a careful study of religious questions of the time in Eng- 
land, and of the progress of the Puritan movement. 

His words are entitled to consideration, yet a tendency to 
novel theories and a quiet satisfaction which he evidently takes 
in differing from other Pilgrim historians, allow us to question 
two of his statements, the first as to the nature of the persecu- 
tion to which the Pilgrims were subjected in England, and 
second as to his estimate of the relative importance of the 
leaders in Plymouth. 

With some elaboration, Professor Usher contends that his- 
torians are wrong in claiming that the persecution and harass- 
ment of the Pilgrims in England was by the Church authorities, 
and maintains that it was by the people of their neighborhood 
or the local magistrates, with whom such radical views were 
unpopular. 

In view of the fact that the Pilgrims of Scrooby and Auster- 
field were of the plain people, and that with that class, com- 
prising as it did the greater part of the population of the neigh- 
borhood, there was great sympathy for their views, it is pretty 
difficult to find evidence of hostility other than from the Church 
and Crown authorities. 

The rabble which robbed and maltreated them in their flight 
to Holland were not of the kind to be much troubled about 
religious views and, so far as anything affected them except 
love of plunder, it is much more likely that it was the encourage- 
ment and instigation of higher authorities; nor can we have 
much doubt that the same influences moved the local magis- 
trates, for history records that the Boston authorities were 
rather kindly in their treatment and inclined to favor the Pil- 
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grims as far as they were able to without getting into trouble 
with the ruling powers. 

There is an inherent improbability, while in other parts of 
England persecution of dissentients by the Church was active 
and constant — thousands having been punished and some 
executed — that in this particular region where reform feeling 
was quite as strong as in other parts of England, the people 
and not the Church should have assumed the role of persecu- 
tors of their own neighbors. Professor Usher admits that the 
Archbishop of York had full jurisdiction in religious matters 
in that district, and from what we know of him it requires a 
vivid stretch of the imagination to believe that he would have 
overlooked or dared to overlook, or in any way to favor, a 
radical set of dissentients whose doctrines were so abhorrent, 
and in his view so dangerous to Church and State, and it is 
equally hard to believe that under existing circumstances and 
with such a man in authority the local magistrates acted upon 
their own instigation. 

Certainly, later on, neither Church nor Crown overlooked 
these men in Holland, nor did they neglect to harass them in 
any way that the laws of Holland permitted, even going so far 
as to attempt the arrest of Brewster there for obnoxious pub- 
lications, and the hostile attitude of the Government is indi- 
cated by the fact that when the Pilgrims sought a resting place 
in New England, no assent could ever be obtained from the King 
that they might even there worship God in their own way. 

But fortunately we are not left to conjecture in this mat- 
ter, the official records of the Ecclesiastical Court of York tell 
the story and show plainly enough who were behind the perse- 
cutions. A recent writer in the London Spectator quotes freely 
from those records, and complete investigation would un- 
doubtedly furnish more material, but what is given by the 
writer answers fully the theory of Professor Usher. In the 
records are found numerous entries of punishment of the men 
of Scrooby and other towns in the neighborhood for religious 
offences. For instance, there is the return of the Archbishop 
of York in 1607 of the punishment of Richard Jackson for his 
disobedience in matters of religion; of William Brewster for 
the same offence, and also for being a Brownist; and in the 
following Spring, of fines imposed upon Richard Jackson (who 
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seems to have been incorrigible) and of William Brewster and 
Robert Rochester of Scrooby for being Brownists and Separa- 
tists. And moreover the Archbishop himself reported to the 
Lords of Council the fining and commitment of Brewster, 
Bradford, and others when they attempted to escape to Hol- 
land. It would be difficult to find more conclusive evidence 
that the Archbishop kept his hand well in in these matters, 
and the inference is not a forced one that the Church was surely 
behind those local magistrates who acted in the arrests and 
prosecutions. 

It is true that Bradford and Winslow in their story of the 
Pilgrims do not appear to have thought it necessary specifically 
to refer to the Church as the persecuting body; a fact that was 
so self evident and so manifest in all parts of England, prob- 
ably did not seem to them to require mention; but if there 
really was hostility on the part of the people of the vicinity, 
it is singular that not the slightest trace of it appears in such 
writings, and that on the contrary they should have spoken in 
a pleasant manner of the general attitude of friendship on the 
part of the people of Boston, where the Pilgrims suffered the 
greatest hardships. 

We can safely leave this question to evidence furnished by 
the records of the Archbishopric of York, and of the Council 
as well as to the universal judgment of Pilgrim historians, Eng- 
lish and American, and turn our attention to another state- 
ment of Professor Usher, that the two great leaders of the 
Pilgrims in Plymouth were Bradford and Standish. Admitting 
to the full the importance of Standish's services, his business 
ability and the faithful service he rendered as treasurer of the 
Colony, it yet remains clear from the Pilgrim records that next 
to Bradford the leader upon whom they relied for the most 
difficult and perplexing negotiations was Edward Winslow. 
No one disputes Bradford's pre-eminence and the value of his 
sound judgment and executive capacity, nor would any one 
deny the importance of Standish's military service, but he was 
of somewhat choleric temper and hasty judgment and was far 
from possessing the diplomatic skill, the tact, and well-bal- 
anced judgment imperatively needed for the success of the 
settlement. These were found exemplified to a remarkable 
degree in Winslow and account for the many difficult duties 
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imposed upon him by the Pilgrims as their agent in the adjust- 
ment of religious disputes and business questions, and in ques- 
tions relating to their Charter in England. For so young a 
man with so little experience he showed unusual diplomatic 
talent and acquaintance with human nature, and it was largely 
on account of these qualities combined with great business effi- 
ciency that he was four times sent to England as the colony 
agent, was almost invariably their agent in dealing with the 
Indians as well as with the other Colonies, was their commis- 
sioner in reference to confederation of the colonies, their as- 
sistant governor and several years the governor of the colony 
in succession to Governor Bradford. 

The judgment of the Pilgrims in this matter is so unmis- 
takable, and so thoroughly endorsed by Pilgrim historians, 
that it is worth while to consider some of the details of the 
career of a man who presents such a singularly picturesque 
figure against the rather homely background of Pilgrim life, 
and who appears so continuously in their early history as a 
conspicuous and interesting element. 

His life is the more attractive from the peculiar mystery that 
attaches to his first connection with the Pilgrims and to his 
earlier days before he became a member of a religious body 
that one would have thought was entirely apart from his habit 
of mind and training, for neither he nor his family are known 
to have previously had any connection with the Puritan move- 
ment in England; nor can it be said that we have exact infor- 
mation as to his own religious views other than that he was a 
man of great piety, that he at an early age earnestly attached 
himself to the small body of devout men at Leyden, and showed 
his faith by active participation in all their proceedings at 
Leyden and concerning the removal to Plymouth, and later 
rendered invaluable service in the hearings and disputes in 
England on their religious views and actions, and was their 
devoted partisan in a number of very able and important re- 
ligious publications. 

We have no knowledge of his boyhood training other than 
the unauthenticated tradition of his education at Cambridge. 

We first meet him as a young man of twenty-two, of edu- 
cation and of good address; a member of a family well known 
and of high standing in Worcestershire, who, while travelling 
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for pleasure on the Continent, and presumably of some means, 
fell in with the Pilgrims at Leyden and joined them there in 
1 61 7. He is said to have been attracted by John Robinson's 
scholarly preaching, but as he married a young Pilgrim maiden 
at Leyden, Elizabeth Barker, soon after becoming a member 
of the congregation, it may be that he found other attractions 
besides the preaching. 

We next find him upon the Mayflower, a signer of the com- 
pact at Provincetown, third after Carver and Bradford, a mem- 
ber of the exploring expeditions on Cape Cod, and one of the 
party that landed on Plymouth Rock, Dec. n (21) 1620. 

The first winter in Plymouth, though uncommonly mild, was 
fatal to the Pilgrims, one-half of their number perishing, prob- 
ably as the result of the cold and exposure of the voyage, and 
among them the young wife of Winslow. In a few months he 
married Susannah White, the widow of William White, who 
had died in the winter, and as this was the first marriage in 
Plymouth, so also was it remarkable that Susannah Winslow 
was the mother of the first English child born in Plymouth, 
Peregrine White, and later of the first New England born gov- 
ernor, Josiah Winslow. Though the period of mourning seems 
short, it is not to be judged by modern standards and condi- 
tions, but by the circumstances and limited accommodations 
of the Pilgrims, which rendered it practically impossible for a 
woman to live there alone and unprotected, and made it equally 
advisable for the men to marry. 

In those first years in Plymouth, Winslow seems to have been 
of a somewhat more genial nature and with more knowledge of 
the world, young as he was, than the rest of the Pilgrim mem- 
bership, and to present a rather different and more attractive 
type of character. A portrait of him exists in Pilgrim Hall in 
Plymouth, painted by an unknown artist in England in 1651; 
yet a study of it does not give the impression of a stern and 
rigid Puritan, but rather of a well-to-do man of affairs, with a 
firm mouth and a pleasant expression of countenance. His 
letters and publications — more especially his early work, the 
Good News from New England — indicate scholarship, quite a 
vivid imagination and no little poetic fancy. 

It must be admitted, however, that in his later writings after 
his final return to England, his style became at times more 
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harsh and severe. Either as the result of his rude treatment 
by some of the authorities in England, of the bitter controver- 
sies there and in Plymouth with the numerous opponents of 
the Pilgrims, or of the hard and trying experiences of life in 
Plymouth, he lost much of the genial characteristics of his early 
career and became distinctly more harsh and intolerant. In 
that he appears to have been not alone however, for there are 
indications that others of the Pilgrim body grew harder and 
narrower as they grew older, and it is an interesting speculation 
whether that was in any degree owing to the frequent com- 
munications and disputes with the more severe type in Boston, 
or to their natural feeling that the newer arrivals in Plymouth 
were not altogether in harmony with the religious views of the 
older men, and yet were gaining ascendency there. 

One indication of this change may be found in the contro- 
versy in Plymouth in 1645 over the petition of Vassal and 
others for legal toleration of men of every religious belief who 
would " preserve the civil peace and submit unto government, 
Turks, Jews, Papists, Arians, Socinians, Nicholaytons, Familists 
or any other." This was regarded by the older men as a danger- 
ous innovation, and though in the absence of any religious 
qualifications for voting in Plymouth, it received strong sup- 
port, being advocated by Standish, Hatherly, Brown and Free- 
man, it was bitterly opposed by Bradford, Winslow, Prence 
and Collier, and finally shelved by pretty sharp Parliamentary 
tactics suggested by Winslow. Considering the latter's earlier 
characteristics, and in view of the fact that the petition would 
seem to have been pretty directly in the line of Pastor Rabin- 
son's teachings, it sounds strange to read Winslow's words con- 
cerning it: "You would have admired to have seen how sweet 
this carrion relished to the palates of most of the deputies — if 
we have such a judgment what will be the issue of these things 
one all ordering only knows but for this place I trust we shall 
find (I speak for many of us that groan under these things) a 
resting place among you for the soles of our feet." 

The petition was renewed in Boston but there it met a worse 
fate for the petitioners were fined and punished; then it was 
carried to England where Winslow opposed it in 1648, and wrote 
home that "their hopes and endeavors had been blasted by the 
special providence of the Lord, who still wrought for us." 
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The change in his nature seems to be further marked at this 
time by a certain spirit of restlessness which came over him, in 
part may be owing to his frequent trips to England and inter- 
course with prominent people there and not unlikely to his in- 
creasing intimacy with Winthrop and other noted Bostonians, 
leading possibly to a realization of a broader field of work in 
Boston or England. This probably influenced him in the ac- 
ceptance of the agency in England of the Massachusetts colony 
in 1646, which though it concerned matters in which Plymouth 
was much interested was not approved of there, his departure 
being deplored by Bradford as a serious blow to the colony. 

The mission, however, was a success, though Boston nig- 
gardly rewarded him for his services. He was very active in 
England, vigorously defended the religious views and activities 
of the colonies, published very able pamphlets in reply to at- 
tacks upon them, and showed great business ability. While 
there he also issued a pamphlet with extracts from Eliot and 
Mayhew entitled The Glorious Progress of the Gospel among 
the Indians, and took a leading part in founding in England the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Indians 
and in securing funds for its endowment. 

But his most effective work there for both the colonies, was 
the publication of two pamphlets reviewing in a striking man- 
ner the aims and religious principles of the colonists, and reply- 
ing with scorching sarcasm to attacks upon them. One en- 
titled Hypocrisie Unmasked was in answer to Samuel Gorton, 
one of the bitterest as well as ablest of the enemies of the col- 
onies, and the other in reply to Dr. Childs entitled New Eng- 
land's Salamander Discovered by an Irreligious and Scornful 
Pamphlet. The first one contained an appendix entitled "A 
Brief Narration" which purports among other things to give 
Robinson's remarkable farewell sermon upon the departure of 
the Pilgrims from Delft Haven, and is in quite a different style 
from the caustic severity of the other pamphlets. Governor 
Winthrop's estimate of the capacity of Winslow and his special 
fitness for this agency appears in his Life and Letters. When 
speaking of the choice of Winslow he writes that he himself 
declined the appointment, "The Court having made choice of 
Mr. Edward Winslow as a fit man to be employed in our present 
affairs in England, both of regard of his abilities, of presence, 
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speech, courage and understanding, as also being well known 
to the Commissioners, having suffered a few years before im- 
prisonment by means of the last Arch Prelate (Laud) in the 
cause of New England." 

And further testimony appears in a pamphlet by Samuel 
Maverick written in 1660, which is of the more effect because 
of Maverick's bitter hostility. "They (the Colonists) sending 
home hither one Edward Winslow, a smooth tongued, cunning 
fellow, who soon got himself into favor of those in supreme 
power, against whom it was in vain to strive, and so they (the 
opponents of the Colonists) remained sufferers to this day." 

Winslow stayed in England upwards of six years, but his 
thoughts were tending towards a return to Plymouth when 
Cromwell in 1652, appreciating his great abilities, made him 
chairman of a joint English and Dutch commission to award 
damages to the former power for destruction of her vessels by 
the Dutch. 

This position he filled so acceptably that he was appointed 
one of the commissioners to the West Indies, with General 
Venable and Admiral Penn, and also Governor of Hispaniola, 
but died upon the voyage to the latter place in 1655. One of 
the party upon this expedition wrote of Winslow's death: 

The Eighth of May far from Spanish Shore 
God took from us our Grand Commissioner 
Winslow by name — a man of cheerful trust 
Whose life was sweet and conversation just 
Whose parts and wisdom most men did excel 
An honor to his place as all can tell. 

Any sketch of the life of Edward Winslow, however brief, is 
incomplete without special reference to his consummate skill 
and tact in dealing with the Indians in the vicinity of Plym- 
outh. The Indian was the great problem for the Pilgrim in the 
early years of the settlement. As a friend he was not over re- 
liable and as an enemy always treacherous, yet the very exist- 
ence of the Colony depended upon keeping on good terms with 
him. This required no common skill in diplomacy and a per- 
sonal influence that few men could exert. The actively hostile 
Indians were fortunately few in number, and they could be 
dealt with by military force, but the larger body of them had 
to be treated with consideration and kept in good humor with- 
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out being encouraged to such intimacy as would make them 
an annoyance to the settlement. 

The winter of 162 1 was hardly over when it was announced 
that Massasoit, with a considerable party of Indians, was on 
Watson's Hill adjoining the settlement, seeking an interview. 
Whether they were friendly or hostile was quite unknown, and 
in the weakened state of the Pilgrims it was not desirable to 
expose to the Indians too openly their condition. Much de- 
pended upon this first meeting, and Winslow was selected to 
undertake the hazardous errand to the Indian Camp and ascer- 
tain their temper and arrange for an interview. He accord- 
ingly crossed to the Hill, through an Indian interpreter soon 
ingratiated himself with the Indians, and remained there as a 
hostage while careful preparations were made to receive Massa- 
soit and some of the chiefs in Plymouth. The result was ex- 
tremely satisfactory to both parties, and cordial relations were 
established with Massasoit which were never disturbed there- 
after. 

In July of that year, when it was deemed wise to return 
Massasoit's visit and also to ascertain the temper of certain 
other Indian tribes, Winslow was selected and travelled through 
the wilderness for forty miles with Squanto, an Indian inter- 
preter, to Massasoit's camp at Sowams, now the town of War- 
ren. After several days' stay there, subjected to a good deal of 
discomfort, although received by the Indians in a very friendly 
way, he returned to Plymouth bringing information of an im- 
portant character. 

The next two years he was engaged on exploring expeditions 
along the shore to the Indians near Boston, and to the Ken- 
nebec, and in the busy home tasks of guarding and locating the 
Plymouth settlement, and in composing the Pilgrims' business 
affairs with the Merchant Adventurers in England, which had 
drifted into a rather unsatisfactory condition. 

In 1623, Massasoit sent for Winslow saying that he was 
dangerously ill. Winslow set out again for Sowams, found 
Massasoit suffering from what appears to have been an acute 
attack of indigestion, ministered to him with considerable 
medical skill, and having relieved his trouble returned to Plym- 
outh to the great regret of the Indians, who, with many pro- 
testations of friendship, urged him to make a longer stay. It 
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may be mentioned here as showing how cordial the relations 
became with the Indians, that long after this two dying chiefs 
requested that they might be buried at the feet of their good 
friend Governor Bradford. 

There was an interesting incident upon Winslow's return 
journey from Massasoit's camp not without a certain pictur- 
esqueness and evincing a shrewd knowledge of human nature. 
He determined to go and spend the night with an Indian chief 
named Corbitant, who was known to be hostile, and was ac- 
counted a sly and noted politician. He accordingly ventured, 
at great risk, to his wigwam and claimed his hospitality. His 
reception was not unfriendly and the evening was spent in 
earnest and interesting conversation, Corbitant proving no 
mean an antagonist. A portion of the conversation has been 
related by Winslow, only increasing our regret that he did not 
give fuller details of what was evidently a sharp and amusing 
contest of wits between the sturdy and accomplished Pilgrim 
and the wily but suspicious chief. An entertaining fragment 
we have when Corbitant asked why when he went to Plymouth 
the Pilgrims received him with loaded muskets on their shoul- 
ders, and Winslow having replied, with something of a stretch 
of the Pilgrim conscience, that it was the custom of English- 
men to receive distinguished visitors by presenting arms, Cor- 
bitant quietly added in a dry way, "I like not that form of 
salutation." Corbitant also was awkwardly inquisitive as to 
whether if he had been the sick man Winslow would have come 
to see him as readily as to Massasoit. 

Altogether it must have been a spicy interview, but it was a 
tactful move on Winslow's part and worth the risk, for it re- 
sulted in a somewhat more friendly attitude on Corbitant's 
part, and relieved the anxieties of the Pilgrims as to trouble 
from that quarter. 

There were other negotiations with different Indian tribes, 
all of them entrusted to Winslow, and for more than fifty years 
there were no considerable difficulties with the Indians. 

The limits of this paper do not allow particular reference to 
the many agencies and commissionerships imposed by the Pil- 
grims upon Winslow, nor to his services abroad, or as governor 
and assistant governor, but the number and importance of them 
shows the Pilgrim reliance upon him, for they required diversi- 
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fied talents, business knowledge and experience, diplomatic 
skill, a thorough knowledge of human nature and an unusual 
capacity for dealing with the wild men of the forest and the 
accomplished leaders of men in England as well as in the neigh- 
boring colony of Massachusetts. 

It seems a special Providence that the disastrous first winter 
with its severe mortality spared all the great leaders except 
Carver, and that Bradford, Winslow, Brewster and Standish 
remained to guide the colony through its early perils and estab- 
lish it upon an enduring basis. 

That Pilgrim historians endorse the Pilgrim estimate of 
Winslow can be shown by numerous citations, and of these I 
will cite a few, representative of the general judgment. 

Mr. Winslow, who had been chosen agent for the colony to 
answer to Gorton's complaint, was now instructed to make defence 
against these petitioners, and by his prudent management and the 
credit and esteem he was in with many of the members of Parliament 
and principal persons then in power, he prevented any prejudice to 
the Colony from either of those applications. (Hutchinson.) 

Edward Winslow was a gentleman of consummate address, 
strictly virtuous principles and fervent piety, although his inter- 
course with the world and with the best society in England had worn 
off that austerity and simplicity of manners so characteristic of 
the Puritans, his devotion was not the less sincere because his man- 
ners were more cheerful. . . . The Colony owed to Winslow a debt 
of gratitude, for in devotion and zeal for her interests he was excelled 
by no one. (Baylies.) 

Edward Winslow may not inaptly be denominated as the head 
of the emigration as Miles Standish was its right hand. Upon these 
two men appears to have devolved most of the active external serv- 
ice of the Colony. Winslow's province being that of negotiating 
the business, while to the valiant Miles was entrusted its military 
defense. (Bartlett.) 

Other writers are of the same import, and I close with 
another general appreciation of the man: 

How could their difficulties with the Merchant Adventurers have 
been adjusted without the diplomacy, skill, tact and talent of Gov. 
Winslow — He was a splendid, well bred gentleman — personally 
made a journey of forty miles to help and nurse the sick Massasoit, 
and his journals and writings show him to have been an accomplished 
author. 
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I am aware that in what I have written there is no new ma- 
terial about the Pilgrims, as I have said that ground has been 
thoroughly gleaned; but an old story may be newly told in an 
attempt to do historical justice to one of my own ancestors. 

The Club of Odd Volumes, of Boston, deposited, through 
Mr. Winship, a copy of the records of the Club from 1887 to 
1908. 

A Powder-Horn Showing Boston 

The sketch of Boston and its environs here reproduced is on 
a powder-horn in the possession of Col. George L. Shepley, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, by whose courtesy it appears in the 
Proceedings. Of Jesse Starr, who etched the plan, nothing is 
known apart from his service in the Continental army. He 
was a private in the Tenth Company of Colonel Parsons' regi- 
ment, May 8 to December 18, 1775, called into service for the 
siege of Boston. On the reorganization of that regiment he 
entered the company commanded by Captain Isaac Gallup, 
which after the evacuation of Boston went to New York and 
in August took part in the battle of Long Island and subsequent 
operations, being finally stationed near Peekskill, under Major 
General Heath. Some months after the expiration at the end 
of the year of his term of enlistment Starr again engaged for 
three years, and was a corporal in Captain Thomas Wooster's 
company, enlisting as such April 23, 1777, sergeant, October 9, 
1778 and discharged April 23, 1780. As the officers in the first 
regiment in which he enlisted in 1775 were from Groton, Con- 
necticut, he probably came from that town. 

Samuel Sewall, Merchant 

The following are taken from a volume of printed receipts 
filled in by Samuel Sewall, and show his mercantile interests 
more fully than does his Diary. The entry for November 8, 
1688, illustrates the means of paying the expenses of his visit 
to England, a merchant's bill being unobtainable, and a letter 
of credit unknown. 

1683, December 6. Shipped by Captain Elisha Hutchinson and 
Company and Stephen Sewall, "for their own proper Accompts, ,, 
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in the Adventure, John Balston, master, to Thomas Dean, merchant, 
London: " Four Hundred and ninety four Ounces and one Half Ounce 
of Plate, in two great Lumps and three small pieces." Freight, one 
per cent, with Primage and Average accustomed." 

December 7. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, in the same ship, 
" Four Hundred and thirty five ounces and one Quarter of an ounce 
of Plate in one entire Piece in a Bagg," to John Ive, merchant, 
London, same freight. 

1685, November 16. Shipped by Samuel Sewall and Company, 
"for our owne proper Acco't" in the ketch Endeavor, Caleb Phillips, 
master, bound for Port Royal, Jamaica: "twenty five bbls. of macril 
and sixetene bbls. of Porke and eight halfe bbls. of Dit, ten bbls. of 
tar sixe Boxes of candles, one Pipe of wine, sixetene hogsheads of 
Codfish sixe thousand hhde Staues five bbls. of Sidar three barrels 
of unyons one bbl. of apples. Freight, "fifty shillings per tun for 
the bbls and three pounds ten Shillings per tun for the hhds and soe 
the rest proportionable." 

1686, July 15. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, "for the proper Accot 
and Resqe of Mr. William Sellers," in the Two Brothers William 
Welstead, master, to William Sellars, merchant, London: "twenty 
fower barrels of oyle and thirty nine ounces and a halfe of pillar and 
maxic pieces of Eight 39d 3^. Freight, three pounds two Shillings 
and Sixepence per tun and one per C. for the pieces of Eight. " Wel- 
stead receipts as follows: "The money Receid. contents of the other 
unknowne." 

July 15. By the same, "for my owne proper Accot," on the 
same ship, to Edward Hull of London, " one Boxe of Beuar." Freight, 
"two shillings and Sixe pence." "Contents unknowne." 

August 24. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, "for his own Accot and 
Risque," in the catch, Fidelity, Nathaniel Man, master, to William 
Huchinson and Pulford, Jamaica: "Fourty Six Barrels of Mackerell, 
and Twelve Hogsheds of Cod-fish." Freight, "eight and fourty 
shillings Barrels and Hogshed sixty five shillings per Tun." "The 
Cwanty Rescued inwardly onknon." . 

1687: April 18. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, "for my owne 
proper Accot," in the Mary and Elizabeth, Nathaniel Cary, master, 
to William Hutchinson and William Pulsford, Jamaica: "forty 
barrels of macrill Sixe hoggsheads of Codfish and forty Eight barrels 
of tar." Freight, " twenty two pounds and one Shilling." 

October 12. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, in the James, Job Prince, 
master, for Jamaica: "Eight hogsheads of Bass Fish." Freight, 
"six pounds ten shilling mony." 

November 10. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, "for my own proper 
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accott and Risque," in the ketch Fidelity, Nathaniel Man, 1 master, 
to John Short and Company, Bilboa: "two Hundred sixty seven 
quintalls and a half of good Merchantable cod fish." Freight, "a 
piece of Eight per Quintal old pay." 

November — . Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own accounts, 
in the ketch Endeavour, Nicholas Bow, master, to Thomas Marshall, 
St. Christophers: "six barrells of pickled bas and two barrells of 
Macirill and three hogsheds of bread and pease and one barrell 
of bread and pease." Freight, "four pounds ten shillings." 

November 28. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, 
in the Mary and Elizabeth, Richard Foster, master, to Nathaniel 
Dwight, Barbados: " ten barrells of pickled Bass-fish and six hogsheds 
of dry Bass-fish and two hogsheds of cod Fish." Freight, "seven 
pounds ten shillings." 

December 6. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in 
the ketch Hopwell, Samuel Veazie, master, to Antigua or Leeward 
Islands: "eight barrells of mackrill and five hogshetts of Bass fish 
and one hogshett of Cod fish." Freight, "six pounds ten shillings." 
, 1688, April 3. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, 
in the pink Owners Adventure, Nathaniel Cary, master, to Port Royal, 
Jamaica: "forty small barrells of tarr thirty two barrells of mackrill 
one hogsett of bass fish one hogsett of cod fish and bass together, 
two hogshetts of Codfish, three firkins of butter." Freight, " sixteen 
pounds eighteen shillings 6d." 

April 6. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, "for accot and Risque of 
Madam Bridget Usher," in the President, Arthur Tannar, master, 
to Madam Usher, London: "sixty nine }/g civil [seville], Pillar, and 
Mexico Pieces of Eight in a Leather Purse, weighing Sixty Ounces." 
Freight, "one per cent." 

May 26. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in the 
ketch Hopewell, Samuel Veazie, master, to St. Christophers: "eight 
barrells of mackrill and one small hogsett of bass fish." Freight, 
" two pounds ten shillings." 

June 9. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in the 
Elizabeth, Peter Butler, master, to Nathaniel Thair, Barbados: 
" twelve barrells of Alewiues." Freight, " three pounds." 

June 30. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in the 
ketch Mehetabell of Boston, Edward Wanton, master, to Port Royall, 
Jamaica: " seven barrells of mackrill and one barrell of oyll." Freight, 
"two pounds ten shillings." 

July 10. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in the 

1 " March 20, 1689. Fear I shall never hear of Nath. Man, or the Fidelity any 
more." Diary, 1. 249. 
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Swan, Andrew Belcher, master, to Edward Hull, London: "Sixty 
five and % pieces of Eight, Mexico, Sevil, and Pillar, and one Skillet 
of Silver, all weighing one Hundred Ounces." Freight, "one per 
cent." 

October 9. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in the 
Mehetabell of Boston, Gilbert Bant, master, to Edward Hull, London: 
"five hogsetts of Moloses and two barrells of train oyll." Freight, 
"fiue pounds seventeen shillings and 6d" 

November .8. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, in the America, 1 William 
Clarke, master, to "said Sewall" in London: "Two Canvas Baggs; 
one qt. six hundred seventy five Ounces and a half of fine Silver in 
three pieces, the other qt. one hundred twenty five and a half Engl 
Coin and seven Ounces of Dust Gold." Freight, "one per cent." 

December $. 2 Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in 
the sloop Mary of Boston, John Peck, master, to Montserrat: " twenty 
four small barrels tar seven barrells mackrill one half barrell and one 
barrell of pork one hogsett of pease four hogsetts of Bass fish two 
barrells oyll two hogsetts of cod fish one hogsett scale fish two bar- 
rells cider eighteen hundred and half of reed oak hogsett staves, five 
thousand and half of long shingles." Freight, "for the staves and 
shingles one half for the other, and for the other goods ten pound 
two shillings and 6d." 

1689, April 2. Shipped by Samuel Sewall for his own account, 
in Owners Adventure, Nathaniel Cary, master, to Port Royal, 
Jamaica: "ten small barrells of tar, eight barrells of pickled pork, 
seuen half barrells of pickled pork one box of Candles." Freight, 
"five pounds." 

May 15. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in the 
Dolphin of Boston, John Foye, master, to Edward Hull, London: 
" one terce of horn plattes and twenty four barrells of oyll." Freight, 
" twelve pound five shillings." 

May 11. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in the 
John James, Richard Foster, master, to Barbados: "sixty seuen 
barrells of mackrill." Freight, "sixteen pound fifteen shillings." 

June 4. Shipped by Eliakim Mather for the account of Samuel 
Sewall, in the Katherine, John Pullin, master, to Thomas Berry, Port 
Royal, Jamaica: "fifty barrells of mackrill eighteen barrells of tar 

1 "October 10. Went on Board the America, Mr. Isaac Addington one of the 
Owners introducing me: took up the Starboard Cabbin, and when came back, 
met Capt. Clark and gave him Earnest 20 s." Diary, 1. 230. 

"November 13. America comes to sail this day, and runs aground as turns up 
and down but gets off quickly." lb., 235. Sewall sailed in this vessel for England 
November 22. 

2 From this point the bills are not in the writing of Sewall. 
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containing about sixteen gallons each barrell seven thousand long 
shingles.' ' Freight, "sixteen pound six shillings and for the shingles 
one half for freight.' ' 

June 24. Shipped by Daniel Quincy and Eliakim Mather, for 
the account of Samuel Sewall and the said Quincy, in the Blessing, 
Samuel Choate, master, to Thomas Berry, Port Royal, Jamaica: 
"three barrells of mackrill, ten barrells of pickled pork and two half 
barrens pickled pork." Freight, "four pounds seven shillings and 
6d." 

June 26. Shipped by Eliakim Mather, for the account of Samuel 
Sewall, in the Richard, William Harris, master, to Edward Hull, 
London: "twenty barrells of oyll. ,, Freight, "ten pounds." [Four 
of the barrells were for account of Daniel Quincy.] 

June 20. Shipped by Eliakim Mather, for the account of Samuel 
Sewall, in the Prudent Sarah of Boston, Benjamin Gillam, master, to 
Edward Hull, London: "eleven barrells of oyll." Freight, "five 
pounds ten shillings.' ' 

July 1. Shipped by Eliakim Mather, for the account of Samuel 
Sewall, in the Samuel and Mary of Boston, John Herbert, master, 
to Edward Hull, London: twenty four barrells of oyll four hogsetts 
of Melasses one hogsett one terce of Muscauado sugar." Freight, 
"nineteen pounds ten shillings." [Four of the barrels of oil were for 
account of Daniel Quincy.] 

July 6. Shipped by Eliakim Mather, for the account of Samuel 
Sewall, in the ketch Industry of Salem, Jonathan Flint, master, to 
Edward Hull, London: three barrells of oyll twelve Loggs of Log- 
wood weighing five hundred pound grose a small blue bagg of En- 
digoe weighing bagg and all sixteen pound three quarters." Freight, 
"two pounds one shilling three pence." 1 

August 9. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in 
the Two Brothers, George Lason, master, to William Baron and 
Jonathan Short, Bilboa: "one Hundred Kentals of marchandable 
Cod fish." Freight, "Eleauen rialls plate per Kentall." This ship 
was in the harbor of Marblehead. 

October 28. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in the 
Owners Adventure, Joseph Buckley, master, to Port Royal, Jamaica: 
"Eleven barrells of Mackrill one barrell of pickled pork, one hogsett 
of bread and pease, three hogsetts of Cod Fish." Freight, "eight 
pounds ten shillings." 

November 11. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in 
the Boston Merchant, Giles Fifield, master, to Barbados: "three hogs- 

1 From this point the bills are in the writing of Samuel Sewall, signed by the 
respective masters of the ships. 
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etts of Scale Fish and one hogsett of Bass Fish." Freight, "three 
pounds Five shillings.' ' 

1690. March 27. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own ac- 
count, in the America of Boston, Hugh Sampson, master, to Edward 
Hull, London: "sixteen barrells of oyll." Freight " twelve pounds." 

August 29. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in 
the Brigateen Friendship, Nathaniel Green, Jr., master, to Barbados: 
"thirty two Barrells of Mackarell." Freight, "Fifty shillings per 
Tun." 

August 29. Shipped by Anna Quincy, widow, for her own ac- 
count, on the same vessel, to Barbados: "Eleven Barrels of Macka- 
rell." 

November 24. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in 
the ketch Adventure, Samuel Winkley, master, to Eliakim Mather, 
Jamaica: "Seven Barrells of Pork, and fourty Barrels of Mackarell." 
Freight, "Twenty Three pounds eighteen shillings and nine pence." 

October 9. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in the 
ketch Hopewell, Samuel Veazie, master, to Antigua: "Thirty Barrels 
of Mackarell, and two Bundles of Shingles." Freight, "after the 
rate of three pounds ten shillings per Tun." 

1 69 1, January 16. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own ac- 
count, in the Richard, William Clarke, master, to Barbados, the Lee- 
ward Islands or Jamaica: "Eight and twenty barrels of Macarell." 
Freight, "Three pounds per Tun." Endorsed: "The 28 barr. of 
mackarell within Menchond being sold in barbados by William 
Clark for the account within and bils of Exne sent for London for 
24 / ster. drawne by Capt. Edmon Scroope one Mr. John Cary paya- 
bell at 30 days sight to Mr. Jno. Ive in London and the balens shipt 
for Boston in Mony one bord Sam'll Duck, and taken by a french 
Man of warr. December 17th, 1691." Signed, Sam. Sewall. 

May 9. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in the 
James, Job Prince, master, to Eliakim Mather, Port Royal, Jamaica: 
"Eight Barrels and one half Barrel of Pork And Three Barrels and 
one half Barrel of Beef." Freight, "Six pounds ten shilings." 

November 20. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own account, in 
the Pomgranat, John Ingersoll, master, to Bilbao: "One Hundred 
Quintals of Merchantable Winter and Spring Cod-Fish." Freight, 
"fourteen Reals and an half plate new Money per Quintal." 

1695, October 28. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, in the Unity, Ed- 
mond Clarke, master, to Edward Hull, London: "one bag qts. Two 
hundred and Eighty foure ounces one quarter of Coyn'd Silver, being 
for the Redemption of a young man named Antho: Haywood, now a 
Slave at Salley." Freight, "one and halfe per Cent." 
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November 21. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, in the John and Satnu- 
ell, Josiah Eldridge, master, to Edward Hull, London: "one Bage of 
Eaigty five ounces Coin'd Silver being for the Redemtion of Anthony 
Haywood a Slave in Salley." No freight specified. 1 

1696, September 23. Shipped by Samuel Sewall, for his own ac- 
count, in the Hope, Aaron Ever ton, master, "now riding at anchor 
in the River of Pascataqua," to Edward Hull, London: "Two Tuns 
and three quarters of a Tun of Logwood." Freight, " Eleven pounds." 
Not signed by the master. 

1 698, March 5 . Shipped by Samuel Sewall in the Anne, John Foye, 
Jr., master, to Edward Hull, London: "One Silver Watch Shagreen 
Case studded and four pounds fifteen shils. 6d milld Money and one 
pound Eighteen 6d Old Money sterl. of England." Freight, "Four 
shillings." 2 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Mr. Thayer, 
and by Mr. Taylor, a Corresponding Member. 

1 Not in SewalPs writing. 

2 The next bill is dated 1782, and until 1790 the bills represent shipments from 
Boston to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by James Foster. 



Errata 

P. 139, 1. 6. For Thayer read Ayer. 

P. 141, last line, insert "annual" before " meeting." 



